THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY

of Fancy, or the delightful deceit of Fables", so that by it
"Mankind may obtain a Dominion over Things". In their
writings Sprat tells us they

exacted from all their members, a close, naked, natural
way of speaking; positive expressions; clear senses; a native
easiness: bringing all things as near the Mathematical
plainness, as they can: and preferring the language of
Artizans, Countrymen, and Merchants, before that of Wits,
or Scholars.1

The philosophies of Descartes and Hobbes and the "ex-
perimental knowledge" of the Royal Society might have been
expected to kill poetry altogether. Boileau the contemporary
French poet, is said to have remarked that "la philosophic
de Descartes avait coupe la gorge a la poesie". Poetry, ater
all, depended largely on the "decaying sense" despised y
Hobbes and on "the devices of Fancy" and "delightful decet
of Fables" scorned by the Royal Society. But the poetica
tradition in England was far too strong to be quenched by the
new rationalism and materialism, and Englishmen even if
they are rationalists and materialists, are incurably poetical.
What actually happened was that the neo-classic manner
first attempted by Jonson and his followers,  a manner
peculiarly well suited for the forcible expression of clear,
thoughts dear to this mathematical age, replaced the meta-
physical manner as the orthodox poetic style. Far from dis-
appearing, poetry was much written and highly prized, but
its subject matter became limited, while its diction lost that
aura of suggestion that had been the glory of the older English
poetry, though it acquired in its place a new perspicuity and
energy. The poets could deal with realistic subject matter,
with intellectual argument, or with satire. The first of these
subjects represents the "real" bodily world of Hobbes, the
second, Descartes's world of pure thought, and the third, the,
contrast between the ideals of the individual and the world of

1 Thomas Sprat The History of the Royal Society, London 1667, pp. 62,
113.
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